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States I, Galapagos Islands I. The other genera of the Cac- 
taceae may reveal, when the authors have completed the four 
volumes which will comprise the work, some further data on 
these problems of distribution. Not the least valuable feature 
of the book is the basis it will furnish for such studies, and in the 
final volume it is to be hoped the authors will include such data. 

Something has recently been issued or spoken about coopera- 
tion in science. This attack upon the problems of the Cac- 
taceae, largely engineered by Messrs. Britton and MacDougal, 
has secured the cooperation of the Carnegie Institution, New 
York Botanical Garden, U. S. National Museum, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Gray Herbarium. Add to this 
hosts of individuals who have contributed notes or specimens 
and it is little wonder that, under the guidance of the authors, 
the book should have grown into incomparably the best one on 
its subject that has yet appeared. 

N. T. 



NEWS ITEMS. 

Professor Edward W. Berry, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
has returned to Baltimore after six months exploration of the 
Andes of Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 

At the New York Botanical Garden the lectures for the latter 
part of November will be held in the Central Display Green- 
houses at three-fifteen o'clock. They will occupy half an hour, 
will be illustrated by living plants and followed by demonstrations 
in the greenhouses. The dates and subjects are as follows : 

Nov. 15. " Cycads and Sago Palms," by Dr. N. [L. Britton. 

Nov. 22. " Tropical Orchids," by Mr. Geo. V. Nash. 

Nov. 29. " Tropical Ferns and Their Relatives," by Dr. H. 
A. Gleason. 

In a recent flight from Italy to Paris an aeroplane, which was 
carrying as a passenger Mr. Aaron Aaronsohn, was wrecked, 
killing both occupants. Mr. Aaronsohn will be remembered by 
the Club as the director of the Jewish Agricultural Experiment 
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Station in Palestine. He lectured at the American Museum of 
Natural History on February 15, 19 13, on "The story of the 
Wild Wheat and its practical development." 

Professor A. H. Cockayne, a son of Dr. L. Cockayne of Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, is now in the United States, visiting the 
more important botanical institutions. He delivered a lecture 
before the Club on November 11, on " Botanical features of the 
flora of New Zealand." 

In the September number of the Journal of the International 
Garden Club there are two articles of interest to botanists. One 
is Carl Purdy's " Pacific Coast Wild Flowers " which contains a 
wealth of material on the ornamental wild plants of that region 
and a brief history of their earliest collectors. The other is by 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall of Coyoacan, Mexico, on "The Flower lovers' 
and gardeners of Ancient Mexico." While it is an important 
contribution to a rather obscure subject, the author, who has 
lived for years near Mexico City, has written with a delightful 
style that will interest all who enjoy accounts of the early races 
of Americans and their relation to the flowers and plants of the 
country. 



